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lines of action for them according to the wisdom of a
statesman. Even if he took them into counsel they could
not be induced to cooperate in the work of laying down
rules for themselves which must, in the nature of the case,
be rigid, arbitrary, hard to change, dictated by some
dogma or ideal, and not such as the development of trade
and industry would from time to time call for.
What the merchants meant by laissez-faire is a matter
of only historical importance, but I know of no scientific
writer who maintains the doctrine of laissez-faire in any
other sense than that in which it was originally used.
Anyone who gets his notion of laissez-faire from the
rendering of it in the writings of the professorial socialists
may well suppose that it is something very different from
this, but that is only one of the features of the situation
of political economy at the moment.
Laissez-faire is so far from meaning the unrestrained
action of nature without any intelligent interference by
man, that it really means the only rational application
of human intelligence to the assistance of natural develop-
ment. The best illustration of the perfect application of
laissez-faire is a garden in which art has done its utmost
to aid nature in that course of development which fits
the interests and purposes of man. If we find such a
garden anywhere and investigate the methods by which
it has been brought into existence, do we find that the
gardener has first made up his mind what he wants nature
to give and has then proceeded by the method of trial
and failure to try to make her come up to his ideal?
There have been such gardeners and their successes have
been more complete demonstrations of the folly of their
method than even the failures. The Dutch gardeners
who trimmed trees to represent beasts and birds, spoiling
trees without making animals, illustrate very fairly what